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course found he had undutiful children, but this reflec-
tion, if it ever occurred to him, did not reconcile bin) to
the fact. He dismissed his daughter's household, and told
her that she should never have an establishment until she
married. The Princess thereupon walked out of Carlton
House, hailed a cab, and drove to Oxford Street, where
her mother was staying. A scene, in which many distin-
guished statesmen took part, followed, and it was not
until dawn that she was persuaded to return to Carlton
House with her uncle, the Duke of York. In the end she
married Leopold of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha, later the first
King of the Belgians, and died in giving birth to a still-
born child. Romance has been busy with Princess Char-
lotte, but what is known of her can only lead to the
conclusion that it was well for England that she was never
its Queen. She was too much like her father, and what
was bad enough in a man would have been far worse in a
woman.
The death of Princess Charlotte raised the whole
question of the succession to the throne, for although
George III had had seven sons and six daughters there
was a dearth of legitimate heirs. For this the Royal
Marriage Act was primarily responsible. Three of the
Royal Dukes were rapidly married to German princesses
in the hope that among them they might beget an English
Sovereign, but they only entered the bonds of matrimony
on terms. As the Duke of Kent wrote to Creevey:
"The Duke of Clarence demands the payment of all
his debts, which are very great, and a handsome pro-
vision for each of his ten natural children. The next
Prince in succession is myself, and although I trust I
shall be at all times ready to obey any call my country
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